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sanction was simply the consciousness  that  the state would-,
become  unworkable,  and  a  revolution   result,   if   they  were
violated.

Yet, in spite of the universal character of law, it is equally
true that with every revolution that part of the iSiot, VO/JLOI
which directly supports the constitution, and which we should
call " public law," must necessarily change. The legislator
will have to find those rules of reason which defend the
interests of the class which has entrusted him with the task of
reconstruction. If he is an arbitrator, like Solon, he may seek
the interest of more than one, and, like Solon again, he may
not aim at finality. If Ms work is an advance in the direction
of the unknown, he may believe himself one step nearer an
indefinitely distant goal, or he may hark back again, like the
Athenian reactionaries of 411 B.C., to a supposed bright period
in the history of the past. But in either case, so far as his
work does not merely appeal to the interest of a class, so far
as it wins general acceptance from the community, its validity
rests on its reasonableness alone, on its peculiar suitability to
the moral and social conditions of the nation and of the time.

When the work has been done, the privileged class, armed
with its code, proceeds to enforce it and to defend it with all
its might. As long as there is a code there is a constitution ;
where there is none, as in the great upheaval caused by
tyranny, there no constitution exists. It is in this modified
sense that we must interpret the two apparently conflicting
maxims of Aristotle that the " constitution is the governing
class," and that "where the laws do not rule there is no
constitution." I

1 Pol. iii. 6; iv. 4=p. 1292 a.